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THE ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY 
AND THE BERLIN CON- 
FERENCE. 

On November 1&th a deputation 
waited, by appointment, on Earl 
Granville, K.G., at the Foreign Office, 
to lay before his lordship their views 
with respect to bringing the question 
of Slavery and the Slave-trade before 
the Conference now sitting in Berlin. 

The deputation was introduced by 
Mr. Arthur Pease, M.P., President of 
the Society, and consisted of Sir 
Joseph Pease, M.P., Mr. George 
Palmer, M.P., General C. P. Rigby 
(late Consul at Zanzibar), Mr. J. G. 
Alexander, LL.B., and Mr. C. H. 
Allen, Secretary of the Society. 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, M.P., 
and Sir Julian Pauncefote, K.C.M.G., 
C.B., Under-Secretaries of State, were 
also present. 

Mr. PEASE, in introducing the deputation, 
briefly called upon Mr. J. G. ALEXANDER, 
who said that he happened to be the only mem- 
ber present of the Deputation that was sent by 
the Anti-Slavery Society to Berlin during the 
sittings of the Congress in 1878. That depu- 
tation consisted of Mr. Sturge (whom his 
lordship knew, and who was prevented by ill- 
health from being present that day), Mr. 
James Long, and himself. That embassy to 
Berlin was simply to take up a measure which 
had been advocated long before by friends of 
the Anti-Slavery cause in this country. At 
the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1818, Mr. 
Clarkson, the venerable philanthropist, was 
Present on behalf of, he supposed he might 
say, the African Institution, (a body which 
was one of the predecessors of the Anti- 
Slavery Society), and he brought before the 





Plenipotentiaries at that Congress a memorial 
urging the adoption of measures for bringing 
about a reciprocal right of search on the part 
of the Powers, and that the Slave-trade 
should be recognised as piracy by Inter- 
national Law. His lordship knew that at 
that Congress (as also at those held in Vienna 
in 1815, and at Veronain 1822), the British 
representatives endeavoured to get that prin- 
ciple admitted into the law of nations, but 
with very little success. The deputation to 
Berlin proposed broadly that the Slave-trade 
should be recognised as piracy, or that it 
should be assimilated to piracy. When in 
Berlin the deputation had been well received 
by the Plenipotentiaries of the Powers there 
represented. M. Waddington, the French 
representative, was very anxious that the 
Plenipotentiaries should not separate without 
some resolution on the subject being come to, 
and he called privately on Lord Salisbury, 
and urged upon him the desirability of some 
step being taken in the matter. Lord 
Salisbury, however, said that as the question 
had not been considered by the Law Officers 
of the Crown he could not bring forward any 
proposal. The object which the deputation 
had in view on the present occasion was to ask 
whether it would not be possible, now that a 
Conference was sitting at Berlin, to take up 
the question which had been urged so many 
times before. With regard to the exact details 
they could be gone into at some future time 
by competent jurists. He further suggested 
that any resolution that might be come te 
ought to apply to great rivers and lakes. 
Before long the great African lakes might be 
opened to commerce, and he thought that 
there should be a general principle adopted 
for all the navigable rivers of Africa (besides 
the Congo and the Zambesi), and also the 
great lakes. 

Mr. ALLEN pointed out that the Slave-trade 
was mainly carried on on land, and the 
Society felt that something ought to be done 
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towards punishing the Slave-traders captured 
red-handed on shore as well as those captured 
on vessels. This question was one which met 
Gordon when formerly in the Soudan. He 
found that he had not only to set free the 
Slaves, but also to liberate the Slave-dealers. 
In one or two cases he went so far as to shoot 
some Arabs whom he,had captured, but that 
was for the mutilation of boys. The English 
law was very defective with regard to the 
Slave-trade. When a cruiser saw a Slaver 
and chased her, if she got into some creek and 
landed her Slaves, although the cruiser saw 
the whole affair, she could not follow her and 
seize her. This state of the law ought to 
be remedied. 

General RIGBy said that the native chiefs 
on the Persian Gulf had already by treaty 
with the Indian Government declared the 
Slave-trade to be piracy. 

Earl GRANVILLE, in reply, said that as 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Allen had both gone 
into various details connected with the subject, 
he should be glad if they would put their 
suggestions upon paper. He himself was in 
this difficulty. The Conference had met, and 
had passed a resolution that perfect secrecy 
was to be kept with regard to its proceedings. 
He did not know how far that resolution 
would be carried out, but he did not wish to 
be the one to break it. Therefore it would be 
quite impossible for him to say anything as to 
what the Government had done or intended to 
do at the Conference. He could not say that 
the question would be brought forward, or that 
it would not. He might be allowed to say 
that he felt great sympathy with the general 
objects of the deputation, and with a great 
deal of what had been urged. For some time 
past he had been considering the matter, and 
had been greatly helped by Sir Julian Paunce_ 
fote, whose experience was well known, and by 
the Lord Chancellor, Lord Selborne. He was 
afraid that he could not say more than to 
express his sympathy with the general objects 
of the deputation. 


The deputation then withdrew. 


In compliance with the request of 
Eart GRANVILLE that the Society 
should forward its views to the 
Foreign Office, the following me- 
morial was sent in to his Lordship :— 
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MEMORIAL TO EARL GRANVILLE, 


55, New Broad Street, E.C., 
London, 21st Nov., 1884. 
To the Right Honorable The Earl Granville 

K.G., &c. &c., H.M. Principal Secretary of 

State for Foreign Affairs. 

My LorpD,—The Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society respectfully 
submit to your Lordship that the meeting of 
the Conference at Berlin affords a favourable 
opportunity for reforming the international 
law with respect to the Slave-trade and 
Slavery. 

The Committee would urge that the Repre- 
sentative of England be instructed to propose 
to the Conference now sitting that the law. 
against the Slave-trade be assimilated to that 
against Piracy, as was formerly proposed at the 
Congresses of Vienna in 1815, Aix-la-Chapelle 
in 1818, and Verona in 1822. 

The Committee do not venture to prescribe 
the precise method by which this result may 
be obtained, as this may well be left in the 
hands of the Law Officers of the Crown and 
Sir Travers Twiss, who, they understand, is 


now at Berlin. 
By Order. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 





EARL GRANVILLE’S REPLY. 
Foreign Office, Nov. 262, 1884. 
Sir,—I am directed by Earl Granville to 
express to you his thanks for your letter of 
the 2Ist instant, and to state to you that Her 
Majesty’s Government are considering in 
what way they can best give practical effect 
to the suggestions of the Anti-Slavery Society 
for the assimilation of the Slave-trade to 
Piracy in International Law. 
I am, Sir, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 
T. V. LISTER 
The Secretary, Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C. 





DECLARATION OF THE 
CONFERENCE. 
The Times Berlin correspondent 
telegraphs, on 2nd December, the 
text of the declaration of the Confer- 
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ence on the Congo amended in 
Committee, and approved by the 
plenary Conference. The region 
proposed to be brought under the 
civilising influences of the united 
European Powers and the United 
States of America, is of prodigious 
extent, reaching from the shores of 
the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean, 
and including the great lakes, 
Tanganyika, Nyassa, and the water- 
sheds of the Zambesi and the Congo. 


The independent sovereignty of 
Zanzibar will be invited to co-operate 
in the action taken by the Conference. 
We publish with great pleasure 
Article vi. as telegraphed to The 
Times, which provides for freedom of 
conscience and religious liberty and a 
pledge to watch over the native tribes, 
and to assist in the repression of 
Slavery, and especially the Slave- 
trade. 


We think the Conference has so 
far done a noble work, and sincerely 
hope that its declarations will be 
effectually carried out. 


“VI. All the Powers exercising Sovereign 
rights or influence in the aforesaid territories 
bind themselves to watch over the preservation 
of the native tribes, and to care for the im- 
provement of the conditions of their moral 
and material well-being, and to help in 
suppressing Slavery and especially the Slave- 
trade. They shall, without distinction of 
creed or nation, protect and favour all religions, 
scientific or charitable institutions and under- 
takings, created and organised for the above 
ends, or which aim at instructing the natives and 
bringing home to them the blessings of civilisa- 
tion. Christian missionaries, scientists, and 
explorers, with their followers, property and 
collections, shall likewise be the objects of 
especial protection. Freedom of conscience and 
religious toleration are expressly guaranteed 
to the natives, no less than to the subjects (of 
the Sovereign States) and to foreigners. The 
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free and public exercise of all forms of Divine 
worship, and the right to build churches, 
temples, and chapels, and to organise religious 
missions belonging to all creeds, shall not be 
limited or fettered in any way whatsoever.” 





( Engagés Libres.) 


The Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society has addressed the following 
letter to Earl Granville requesting 
that the system of procuring so-called 
free labourers in Africa may be for- 
bidden, on the ground of its being 
only the Slave-trade in disguise. 


55, NEW BroaD STREET, E.C., 
6th December, 1884. 
To the Right Honorable the Earl Granville, 
K.G. &c. &c., H.M.’s Principal Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. 
My Lorp,—Reports from various sources: 
have reached the Anti-Slavery Society of a con- 
siderable Slave-trade carried on under the 


guise of Engagés libres on the Mozambique: 


Coast. Slave raids to supply the demand are- 
thus produced in the interior, as lately de- 
scribed by Consul O’Neill, in a paper read 
before the Royal Geographical Society, and 
confirmed by statements made to this Society 
by the Rev. Chauncy Maples, lately returned 
from that District. 

The Committee would therefore urge upon 
Her Majesty’s Government that any 
regulations made by the Conference, now 
sitting at Berlin, for the suppression of the 
Slave-trade, should also forbid this system of 
Engagés libres, which is only another form of 
Slave-trade. 

The Committee would also urge the 
necessity for the appointment of a Consul, or 
a Vice Consul, at suitable places—more par- 
ticularly on Lake Nyassa, and Ibo, at the 
latter of which spots this form of Slave 
traffic appears to have become largely 
developed. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
I have the honour to be, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 


Cuas, H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
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ZANZIBAR AND THE WEST 
AFRICAN CONFERENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Times. 


Sir,—Not the least singular feature of the 
African Conference in session at Berlin is the 
unhappy omission to invite a representative of 
His Highness the Sultan of Zanzibar to take 
part in the proceedings. 
It would seem that this prodigious straddling 
of compass-legs, and the pinning of various 
coloured flags all over the map of Africa will 
soon push Seyyid Burgash off the eastern edge 
of the continent if care is not taken, and it 
might be graceful to ask him whether he has 
or has not any objection to the process, even 
on cartridge paper and calico. 
Folks should not forget that had it not been 
for the hearty help and goodwill of the Sultan 
of Zanzibar that long list of discoveries which 
began with Burton and Speke’s first sight of 
Lake Tanganyika, and has continued to 
Thomson’s travels of to-day, could not have 
‘been placed on record for the benefit of those in 
-council. Livingstone, Cameron, and Stanley 
all dipped into the ‘Congo basin” from the 
Zanzibar side—the latter crossed the continent 
with a powerful army of Zanzibar men under 
his command, and much of the work since done 
onthe Congo river has required their presence. 
At the present moment a large number of 
missionaries and laymen hailing from England 
are working on the three lakes, Nyassa, Tan- 
ganyika, and Victoria Nyassa; Zanzibar is 
the basis on which most of them lean. 

If the plain truth must be spoken, the flag 
of Zanzibar fluttered over these troubled 
waters long before Europeans knew anything 
of their existence, and to this day the great 
trade routes are in the hands of the Arabs, 
The occasion might be turned to good account 
by arranging to control the doings of these 
devastators in the interior. 

A monarch whose trading transactions on the 
sea-board progress with “leaps and bounds’”’ 
that will far outstrip any west coast calcu- 
lations, and whose metropolis “ is larger, with 
the exception of two, than any city south of 
the equator,” should not be conspicuous only 
by his absence at this very important con- 
sultation. 

One supposes that treaties are in process of 
drafting for the signatures of the high contract- 
ing parties who are about to invade Africa 
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with more, let us hope, than good intentions; 
one signature not altogether unknown on 
such documents might worthily find a place 
there. 

It should hardly be forgotten that the 
convention singed between Great Britain and 
Zanzibar for the suppression of the coasting 
Slave-trade has been adhered to by the Sultan 
at a great risk to his throne, not only with 
regard to its mere letter, but with a high- 
minded expansion of its spirit that might very 
well serve as a reminder before the ink is dry. 

As time goes on let us hope that two of the 
Powers sitting in conclave, and who have been 
very busy with the Africans for the last twenty 
years, will succeed in washing out those stains 
in the “Congo basin” which have only got 
deeper and darker in salt water. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
HORACE WALLER. 
Twywell Rectory, Thrapston, Nov. 26. 








MOROCCO AND SLAVERY. 

Al-Mogreb Al-Aksa, of sth Oct. 
acknowledges receipt of £5, sent 
through us for the poor female 
Slave whose feet were burned off by 
quick-lime. 

CARIDAD. 

Tenemos el gusto de hacer constar que la 
Senora Surtees-Allnatt, de Hereford, In- 
glaterra, nos ha remitido por conducto del 
secretario de la Sociedad Anti-Esclavista, la 
cantidad de £5 para entregarlas en pequenas — 
sumas semanales 4 la pobre negra esclava que 
perdié los piés trabajando la mezcla, y al 
pobre ciego mencionado en el Zimes del 27 


Agosto. 
(TRANSLATION. ) 


We have the pleasure to state that Mrs. 
Surtees-Allnatt, of Hereford, England, has 
forwarded to us, through the Secretary of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, the sum of £5, to be 
applied in small weekly sums for the relief of 
the poor negress Slave whose feet were burned 
off through tempering mortar, and for the 
poor blind man mentioned in an article in 
The Times of 27th August. 

The following account of this poor 
victim to “the sum of all villainies” 
we reprint from Zhe Times of Morocco 


of August 9th. 
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THE USELESS CHATTEL. 

Whatever can that be crawling slowly along 
by the wall yonder? Is it a human being ?— 
Yes, it is a negress in the prime of life ; she 
is covered by a coarse blanket, perfectly clean, 
though old and worn. She looks up and 
respectfully salutes us with the beaming smile 
peculiar to her race, and her face is by no 
means unprepossessing. She is “Black but 
comely.” What is the matter with you, good 
woman, are you lame ?—“ No, caballeros,” 
she replies, “ my feet are gone.”— How did 
you lose them? was it an accident ?”—“ No, I 
was the Slave of so-and-so, and he set me to 
temper mortar with my feet, and the quick- 
lime burned them off, and I became useless to 
him, and then he had me laid in the street to 
die ; but Allah was merciful to me, and sent 
some good Christians who had pity on me, 
and took me to a Spanish doctor, who cut off 
the bad parts, and cured the sores, and then 
the good Bashadore Ingleez (Sir John Hay) 
heard of me, and sent me some food and 
money. Heaven bless him and preserve his 
life! and so, by the blessing of Allah, I live, 
good caballeros.” 

We gave her a few reals, and sent a little 
bright Jew boy to see her home, that he 
might take us to see her there, and afterwards 
we took a carpenter to measure her for a pair 
of crutches and a pair of legs ; her legs having 
perished nearly up to the knees, 





The Times of Morocco.—We are 
glad to welcome the appearance 
of an English Monthly Newspaper 
bearing the above name, to be 
specially devoted to the interests 
of the down-trodden Morocco Na- 
tion. The following extracts from 
an address to their supporters in 
their second issue by Mr. Meakin, 
the Proprietor, show the spirit in 
which this journal is undertaken. 
We heartily wish the Proprietor 
every success in his useful enter- 
prise. There is plenty of room for 
such work in Morocco. 


The late Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, in one 
of his memorable speeches, said: ‘“ The 





longer I live the more I am certain that the 
great difference between men, between’ the 
feeble and the powerful, the great and the 
insignificant, is Energy, Invincible Determina- 
tion, a purpose once fixed, and then Death or 
Victory. That quality will do anything that 
can be done in this world, and no talents, no 
circumstances, no opportunities will make a 
two-legged creature a man without it.” 

We have always admired the sentiment, and 
we adopt the motto: “ Death or Victory.” 

* * “ 

The task which we have set ourselves is 
this, viz: to make it possible for honest men 
to live in Morocco. 

Hitherto the action of our own Government, 
as well as that of others, has been set in the 
very opposite direction. It is one of the 
wonders of the age—how, for the last fifty 
years and more, the Government and people 
of enlightened England can have been bam- 
boozled into the belief that these poor Moors 
desired to be perpetually besieged, and shut 
up as prisoners in their own country, or, in 
Prince Bismarck’s words, “fried in their own 
fat.” What they have simply wanted all 
along has been that their religion, and its 
institutions, as well as their territorial integrity 
might be preserved. 

* * * 

Under the present system the Sultan is so 
overawed and perplexed by the various Lega- 
tions, and their jealousies, that his life is one 
perpetual nightmare, and the peasantry are 
driven to absolute despair. 

Of what use is it for them to raise crops if 
they are not allowed to sell them? Of what 
use is it to build decent houses, if they are to. 
be taken as evidence that the owners have 
some money, and therefore a reason for loading 
them with chains, and casting them into a 
loathsome dungeon? 





BARBAROUS TREATMENT OF A 
SLAVE-BOY IN MOROCCO. 
(FROM A CORRESPONDENT.) 

To the EpiTor of The Anti-Slavery Reporter. 

DEAR SiR,—On the 19th of November, a 
poor Slave-boy, of about fourteen years of age, 
approached the door of Messrs. Barrada’s Dis- 
pensary in Tetuan. His pitiful state excited 
their compassion ; he was almost doubled up 
on account of some injury received. It was 
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evident that he was in great suffering, he could 
not rise from his constrained and painful 
position by any means, and it was with extreme 
difficulty that he crawled from door to door 
begging. Touched with the sight, Messrs. 
Barrada interrogated him, and drew from him 
the following tale of suffering. His owner, a 
most inhuman brute, had, in a fit of passion, 
picked him up and dashed him on the ground, 
thereby, as he believed, breaking his spine. 
Though not so badly injured as this, he was 
seriously afflicted, and, as we have already said, 
unable to unbend himself. A useless chattel 
now, his master abandoned him, sending him 
out into the streets to beg, exciting compassion 
by his state. On the return of Dr. Barrada, 
who was absent on the arrival of the boy, he 
made the offer to the master to do his best to 
cure the boy, if, as a reward, he could obtain 
his freedom. This generous proposal was 
rejected by the wretch, his master, and the 
Doctor offered to attempt the cure without 
asking any remuneration at all. Even this 
was refused by that fiend in human shape, 
and the poor lad, unprotected by the laws of 
a civilised country, had to be returned to him, 
probably to receive chastisement for having 
over-excited the good Doctor's compassion, 

I give this without note or comment, as it 
only too plainly speaks for itself. X. 

Tangier, Ist December, 1884. 





HOW THEY SELL SLAVES IN 
TANGIER. 
“THERE is a Slave being sold just now,” 


said my guide to me, in broken French; “ come 


with me and you shall see her.” Visions of 
scenes described in the pages of Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, and other works of fiction familiar to 
,<tee in my earlier days, flashed before my eyes. 
d@ turned eagerly and followed my guide, 
..expecting shortly to be witness of a melo- 
dramatic scene. Just ahead of my conductor 
was a tall, turbaned Arab, with fine face and 
ylong grey beard, whom | recognised as one of 
the auctioneers who patrol the High Street of 
‘Tangier, carrying pieces of calico, horse trape 
pings, knives, or other articles on their arms, 
and crying the price at which they are offered 
to the public. He was moving stolidly along 
through the crowd of market-people, who 
were all too busy to spare so much as a 
glance for him. My guide pointed to him, 
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“Voila /” he cried. ‘But where is the 
Slave?’ I demanded. ‘“ Voila, monsieur, 
voila /” he repeated, pointing again to the 
auctioneer, and then I saw walking wearily 
behind him, pausing when he paused, moving 
on when he advanced, looking with eyes of 
pathetic apathy upon the busy throng around 
her, a girl—a child of fourteen years or there. 
abouts—with uncovered face, clad in a single 
scanty garment of white cotton. She was 
black, but not uncomely, and she had evidently 
been carefully prepared in the bath for the 
ordeal of this morning; and this poor little 
waif, this black sister of mine, with her dull 
face, her weary gait, her general air of hope- 
lessness and desolation, was a Slave, whose 
body and soul were to be disposed of at this 
moment to the highest bidder! Never, surely, 
was there a more commonplace object in the 
world than this ; and yet, as I looked at this 
poor child, I could not repress the thrill of 
emotion which tingled in all my nerves. She 
represented that other portion of humanity of 
whom we at home see nothing, but whose woes 
and wrongs, written in the life’s blood of millions 
of hapless victims, have been emblazoned 
before our eyes for generations. There she 
stood, alone in the crowd, friendless, dejected, 
travel-worn, hardly to be distinguished in 
outward appearance from the other girls around 
her, and yet deprived of the first of all the 
rights which our human nature claims for 
itself—a Slave, without even the commonest 
of the privileges of humanity. Hard by at 
that very moment our good clergyman, who 
last year at this time was officiating in a 
Yorkshire valley, was reading the prayers of 
the Church of England in the hall of the 
Legation. Here, almost within sound of his 
voice, a human soul was being put up to 
auction in the Slave mart. He must have 
been a poor creature who would not have been 
moved by the sense of that strange contrast. 


The little girl looked up with a dull curiosity 
visible on her features when she observed my 
European dress; then she looked away with 
the same sad face of hopeless dejection. I 
asked her price, ‘‘ Thirty-five dollars” (seven 
pounds), was the answer. Seven pounds as the 
price for this little bit of humanity! She had 
been brought from the Soudan, the auctioneer 
told me; she had been captured there by a 
Slave-dealer, who carried her to Mogador, and 
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passed her on to another dealer, by whom she 
had been taken to Tangier. She was a Pagan, 
absolutely ignorant, but she was healthy ; she 
was active, she was good looking, she was— 
but no; my pen refuses to chronicle the list 
of various qualities as they were glibly 
enumerated by the salesman. He might have 
been talking of a horse or a sheep; nay, he 
would hardly have talked so coarsely of either 
of those animals as he did of this fellow- 
creature of mine. Presently, he turned away 
disappointed, finding that no bid was forth- 
coming from me; I followed him at a little 
distance along the. narrow winding street. 
The girl was ever treading closely in his 
footsteps. Suddenly a woman beckoned him 
to a door; he entered it, still followed by 
the girl, and when a few minutes afterwards 
he emerged, he was alone. Through my 
conductor I learned that he had sold the girl 
to the woman of the house for the sum of £8. 
No Englishman could witness that scene for 
the first time without being moved by a 
strong feeling of horror and indignation, 
Granting, as the Moors insist, that Slavery 
is adomestic institution of theirs, with which 
no foreigner has the right to meddle, surely 
this public sale of Slaves in the streets of 
Tangier, within a stone’s throw of the shores 
of Europe, and within full sight of Gibraltar 
itself, is an outrage upon the public opinion 
of the civilised world, which cannot be too 
strongly resented.—Provincial Paper. 








SLAVES ON BOARD BRITISH 
VESSELS. 


In our last number we stated that a 
correspondent at Port Said had come 
across a Morocco merchant who had 
fourteen slaves, mostly females, on 
board a British ship, and that he was 
on his way to Jeddah to sell them 
there. This statement having been 
seen by the Editor of Le Réverl du 
Maroc, that gentleman immediately 
recognised in this Morocco Slave- 
trader a merchant who left Tangier 
with nine women, two men, and four 
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children for Gibraltar some time ago. 
The Editor of the Révez] warned the 
authorities in Gibraltar that a man 
suspected of carrying Slaves was on 
board this steamer. The officials in 
Gibraltar accepted the statement made 
to them that these fifteen persons were 
part of the Moor’s family, so that he 
must have had at least nine wives! 
Without further enquiry the happy 
family were allowed to leave in a 
British vessel for the Slave-markets 
of Jeddah. We have written to our 
correspondent in Port Said, and hope 
that he will be able to give us such 
further information as will enable us 
to prove to the satisfaction of Sir 
John Hay, and the other British 
authorities, that a smart trade in 
Slaves is still being carried on between 
Morocco and the East, under the 
English flag, in spite of the many 
protestations we have had to the 
contrary. 


The following extract from the 
Standard of the 6th inst. will show 
that this incident is producing some 
discussion in Spain :— 


SLAVERY IN MOROCCO. 
(FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT.) 
MADRID, Friday Night. 


The Madrid press is much exercised because 
the papers published in Tangiers denounce 
the scandalous case of a Slave-dealer who 
not only embarked fifteen Slaves, males and 
females, whose ages ranged from four to 
forty-one years, in the face of the Moorish 
authorities, but the steamer carrying these 
unfortunate people, it seems, entered Gibraltar 
Harbour and was allowed to continue its 
voyage to Alexandria and Jeddah, where 
the Slaves were sold. Spanish travellers in 
Morocco also say that the Slave-trade is still 
active in the towns and at native fairs under 
the eyes of the authorities despite the efforts 
of Sir John Hay. . 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 

Le Reveil du Maroc, of October 
29th, thus writes :— 

“We learn with pleasure that His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales has consented 
to become Patron of the Anti-Slavery Society 
of London. This spontaneous adhesion of 
the future Sovereign of Great Britain to the 
cause advocated by the Society will, we trust, 
cause the British Government to study a little 
more closely the question of Slavery in 
Morocco. The interdiction of this odious 
traffic amongst protected natives is one great 
step in the way of abolition. On the other 
hand, although the public sale of negroes is 
no longer practised in Tangier, that is no 
reason why the European Powers should cross 
their arms and think that they have done 
their duty. What is required is a treaty in 
virtue of which the Sultan shall engage to 
abolish Slavery throughout his dominions.” 








PUBLIC SALES OF SLAVES IN 
MOROCCO. 

Le Reévetl du Maroc, writing upon 
this subject, says that the presumed 
suppression of public sales of Slaves 
has proved to be a bitter deception, as 
women are publicly sold and publicly 
inspected in the most minute manner 
in Mogador and other ports. Their 
Mogador correspondent writes :— 


“This shameful traffic draws from us daily 
indignant and painful protests. Is it not dis- 
graceful and revolting to see men thus 
speculating in their fellow-creatures, and this 
in the broad light of day, without the slightest 
notice being taken of it by the competent 
authorities ?”’ 

The Editor remarks as follows :— 

“We would particularly call the attention 
of the Anti-Slavery Society to these facts. 
We are aware that the question of Slavery 
in Morocco has long had their heartfelt 
consideration. If the Anti-Slavery Society 
wishes to complete its emancipation mission 
in Morocco, and at the same time hopes to 
consolidate’ British influence in that country, it 
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must rouse public opinion in favour of official 
remonstrance on the part of the English 
Government against the whole system of 
Slavery.” 





HOW THEY MANAGE THINGS 
IN MOROCCO. 

We have already called attention 
to the terrible persecution of the Jews 
by the Governor of Demnat. Here 
is a little extract from a letter dated 
Mogador, November 8th, published 
in Le Réveil du Maroc. 

The situation of the Jews in Demnat goes 
from bad to worse. The mother of the 
Governor has arrived at Morocco, bringing 
with her six Slaves, whom she has presented 
to Muley Otman, Caid Ben Daoud and Sid 
Bouker El Gan Jani, in order that they may 
make a favourable representation to the 
Emperor of the abominable conduct of the 
Governor of Demnat! 

The same paper continues :— 

The Slave-trade goes on merrily in Moga- 
dor. There is now a special Slave-market 
where you may daily see some thirty Slaves 
exposed for sale from morning to night. 








GENERAL GORDON. 
THERE has, unfortunately, been little 
trustworthy news of late to record 
respecting General Gordon and his 
late comrades in the Soudan. There 
appears, however, to be little doubt, 
that those two brave men, Colonel 
Stewart and Mr. Power, Times 
correspondent, have been killed by 
the Arabs, on their way from Khar- 
toum to Dongola. General Gordon 
now stands alone, the only English- 
man in the beleaguered capital of the 
Soudan. His position is one of im- 
minent danger and of picturesque 
heroism. The only white officer at 
the head of a motley army confronting 
the hosts of the dreaded and fanatical 
Madhi. That he may be able to 
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hold out until relieved by the 
expeditionary force, now slowly 
mounting the rapids of the Nile, 
must be the prayer of every English- 
man. The Blue Book lately published, 
Egypt, No. 35, contains some very 
interesting reading, and a copy of 
General Gordon’s letters and tele- 
grams from Khartoum, so far as they 
have been made public. From these 
we make one or two short extracts, 
referring our readers to the Blue Book 
itself, which may be ordered through 
any Bookseller, or of Messrs. Hansard, 
13, Great Queen Street, W.C., and 
32, Abingdon Street, Westminster, 
price Is. 4$d. 


Page 112 contains a translation of 
an Arabic telegram from Khartoum, 
dated August 19th, and addressed to 
the Khedive and his Ministers, and to 
the British Consul-General. It is 
signed by 24 superior military officers, 
and 18 civil employés at Khartoum. 
After describing the manner in which 
for six months they have unceasingly 
been defending the capital, cut off 
from the outer world, and deluded 
with vain hopes of succour, they 
appeal imploringly to His Highness 
tosendthemrelief. One paragraph of 
their telegram deserves; to be quoted 
in full, as it shows how the figure of 
General Gordon stands up like an im- 
moveable rock in that surging sea of 
human misery: 


“Weakened and reduced to extremities, 
God in His mercy sent Gordon Pasha to us 
in the midst of our calamities of the siege ; 
and we should all have perished from hunger 
and been destroyed, and our fate have been 
like that of most of the other garrisons in the 
Soudan, such as Berber and Kordofan. But 
we, sustained by his intelligence and great 
military skill, have been preserved in Khar- 
toum up till now, nor does he, in the arduous 
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task of the defence, omit his benevolent care 
for the people.” | 
SLAVES. 

“We are sending out negroes to entice the 
Slaves of rebels to come to us on promise of 
freedom. The general opinion is, that all the 
Slaves will desert by degrees, and that the 
rebels will leave this dangerous vicinity, 
not for fear of bullets, but for fear of losing 
their live chattels. We will take the Slaves 
into Government service, giving them their 
freedom, clothes, and pay; they get nothing 
from rebels. It may be the beginning of the 
end of Slave-holding up here. 


* * * 


“Khartoum, July 302h. 

“The conduct of people and troops has 
been excellent. I was thinking of issuing 
Proclamation liberating Slaves of those in 
arms, but have deferred doing so from fear of 
complications. I have great trust that God 
will bring us out triumphantly with no great 
loss on either side.” 


MEDALS. 
[Telegraphic message undated. Probably 
September. ] 

“Please grant Mr. Power, British Vice- 
Consul, and M. Hansal, Austrian Consul in 
Khartoum, the third class of the Medjidie, in 
consideration of their firmness during the 
siege of Khartoum.” 

* * * 

We have queer stories as to fall of Berber. 
Arabs captured there all Stewart’s hussar 
uniform and my medals, &c. It may be bad 
taste to say it, but if we get out of this give 
Stewart a K.C.M.G., and spare me at all costs. 
You will thus save me the disagreeableness of 
not having to refuse, but I hate these things. 
If we get out, it is in answer to prayer and 
not by our might, and it is a true pleasure to 
have been here, though painful enough at 
times. Stewart’s journal is copious. I only 
hope it will get down to you when I send it. 
Land mines are the things for defence in 
future ; we have covered the works with them, 
and they have deterred all attacks and done 
much execution.” 

GoRDON’s VIEWS AS TO THE WAR. 
July 30th. 

“Be assured that these hostilities are far 
from being sought for, but we have no option ; 
retreat is impossible, unless we abandon civil 
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employés and their families, which the “— 
feeling of troops is against. 

You may rely on this, that if dete was ae 
possible way of avoiding the wretched fight- 
ing, I should adopt it, for the whole war is 
hateful to me. The people refuse to let me 
go out on expeditions, owing to the bother 
which would arise if anything happened, so I 
sit on tenter-hooks of anxiety. ° 
All is for the best. I will conclude in saying 
we will defend ourselves to the last; that I 
will not leave Khartoum, that I will try and 
persuade all Europeans to escape, and that | 
am still sanguine that, by some means not 
clear, God will give us an issue. What was 
the result of your negotiations for opening road 
Suakin to Berber? The Arabs captured the 
money you gave me at Berber, but it is only 
the money which the Egyptian Pashas have 


ground out of the Soudan since their 

occupation. 

His REASONS FOR STAYING IN KHARTOUM. 
“July 31st. 


“You ask me ‘to state cause and intention 
in staying at Khartoum, knowing Government 
means to abandon Soudan.’ In answer I say, 
I stay at Khartoum because Arabs have shut 
us up and will not let us out. I also add that 
even if the road were opened the people 
would not let me go, unless I gave them some 
government, or took them with me, which I 
could not do. No one would leave more 
willingly than I would if it were possible.” 


A long silence followed these 
despatches, and the air was full of 
disquieting rumours as to Gordon’s 
death, and other disasters. The 
painful silence was broken a short 
time ago by a letter from General 
Gordon, dated Khartoum, sth Nov. 
Such extracts as have been allowed 
to be published have appeared in the 
daily press. A terrible uncertainty 
still exists as to the condition of the 
beleaguered city and its heroic 
defenders. All must regret the 
probable loss of the copious journals 
which Colonel Stewart and Mr. Power 
had with them when they met their 
cruel fate near Berber. 
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GENERAL GORDON AND THE 
SLAVE QUESTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe TZimes. 


Sir,—Various remarks having been 
made respecting General Gordon’s 
action in the Soudan with regard to 
Slavery, the following few lines 
written by him in French to a 
correspondent of the Anti-Slavery 
Society will be read at the present 
moment with some interest :— 

“Khartoum, 7 Mars, 1884. 

“Je regrette que je n’ai pas eu le 
temps de vous voir. Dans mon 
opinion les Esclaves résoudront le 
probléme de 1’Esclavage dans un an, 
eux-mémes.”’ 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 








CONSUL O'NEILL. 
(MozAMBIQUE.) 
THE safe return of Consul O'Neill 
from his adventurous journey from 
Mozambique to Lake Shirwa, through 
the hitherto almost unknown Makua 
and Lomwe countries, will be hailed 
with pleasure, not only by geo- 
graphers, but by all interested in the 
welfare of the native races of Africa. 
In the Anti-Slavery Reporter for 
February, 1883, we called attention 
to the spirited conduct of Consul 
H. E. O'Neill in voluntarily giving 
up the furlough to which he was 
entitled on home leave, in order to 
undertake, in the interests of science 
and humanity, a journey that might 
be dangerous to health and_ life. 
The Royal Geographical Society, 
impressed with the importance of the 
object proposed by Consul O'Neill, 
voted a sum of £200 towards his 
journey. In the Proceedings of that 
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Society, dated November, 1884, is a 
very interesting paper forwarded by 
Consul O'Neill to that body. This 
paper, which is dated from Lake 
Kilwa or Lake Shirwa, a small lake to 
the south-east of Lake Nyassa, hither- 
to little known, gives an interesting 
report of Consul O’Neill’s journey on 
foot from Mozambique, occupying 
nearly four months. Consul O'Neill 
stated that he intended returning by 
another route, if possible.* We beg to 
offer him our hearty congratulations 
on the success of his journey. 

The enterprising traveller man- 
aged to pick up a pretty considerable 
vocabulary of words used in the 
Lomwe country, which are printed 
side by side with those used in the 
Makua country, near the coast. 
Although many words appear similar, 
there is a great distinction between 
most of them, which would tend to 
show that the Lomwe people are 
quite distinct from the other tribes. 
We will only give one instance. 

A forked stick—aas Slave-yoke 
—clothes-prop it could scarcely be 
called, as in that country, he tells us, 
they don’t wear any clothes — is 
called in the Lomwe tongue zkoroma, 
and in the Makua dialect, epata. 

Consul O'Neill found the Lomwe 
people singularly kind and courteous 
in their manner, but even in these 
remote parts, the curse of Slave- 
hunting retards the development of 
the people. We can only make one 
or two extracts from Consul O’Neill’s 
report, bearing upon the condition of 
the people, and the pernicious in- 
fluence of the Slave-trade :— 








* Nore By Ep. Reporrer.—A further most interesting 
Paper, describing this journey, has just been published 
y the Royal Geographical Society. 
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“These people are, certainly, of the primi- 
tive the most primitive, and it would be 
difficult to conceive any more absolute go- 
nakeds than they. My guide purchased for me, 
for one hand-palm’s breadth of the commonest 
calico, a mat of native make that must have 
cost many days’ labour. That palm’s breadth 
—40 inches in length—would certainly pro- 
vide complete suits of clothing for at least 
half-a-dozen adult members of the family, no 
matter of which sex. I am glad, however, to 
be able to say that I saw here, for the first 
time since leaving the coast, some cloth, 
strong and well woven, of local manufacture ; 
but it was very rare, as cotton is little grown. 
Westward this art of hand-weaving is more 
practised.” 

= . « . * 

“T have now arrived at the extreme western 
limits of a most interesting country, the home 
ofa most interesting people, that of the High- 
land Lomwe. Instead of the “ fierce, treacher- 
ous and inhospitable” people they are 
generally painted, and whom I fully expected 
to meet, I find a tribe industrious and peace- 
fully disposed—though, unhappily, not always 
at peace, owing to the efforts of Slave-traders 
—workers in cotton and in iron, and superior, 
in most respects, to any other section of the 
Makua people I have yet encountered. Speci- 
mens of their skill in weaving cloths and 
working iron I am collecting, to be sent home 
at the termination of my journey.” 

After the reading of the paper :— 

The Rev. HoRACE WALLER said: “It was 
his good fortune, some years ago, to see Lake 
Shirwa and the mountain to the north of it, 
and he well remembered how often the subject 
was discussed by Drs. Livingstone and Kirk. 
All who had listened to the paper must 
acknowledge that Mr. O’Neill’s exploration 
was one of the most minute and painstaking 
pieces of work that had ever been laid before 
the Society. They were indebted to the paper 
for what might be called a new departure. 
It had been wisely seen that to keep a man 
tied down to his post at a place like Mozam- 
bique was simply death to him. Roving 
commissions were now given to the consuls, 
and the result was that they maintained their 
health, and sent home most valuable in- 
formation. . : ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ; 

“The greatest obstacle he feared, and one that 
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must be seriously considered before any at- 
tempt to establish such stations be made, was 
the certain and powerful opposition of those 
who held the present monopoly, viz., the half- 
castes and other traders from thecoast. They 
would at once see in such a proceeding an 
attempt to wrest from them their trade, and 
by working upon the superstitions of these 
people, and deceiving their chiefs as to the 
true objects of the whites, might place the 
latter in a very precarious position. It would 
be absolutely necessary first, by some means, 
to establish confidence and to win over a few of 
the most powerful chiefs, who must be made to 
see'that it was to their material interests that 
the Slave-trade should cease, and legitimate 
trade be developed. Such a development would 
be slow and uncertain; but when it came it 
would be a bright day for that country, which 
was at present, and had been for the past two 
centuries, completely at the mercy of the 
Slave-dealers.” 


This fully confirms what was said 
by the Rev. Chauncy Maples, at the 
great Anti-Slavery Meeting, in Man- 
chester, as to the prevalence of the 
Slave-trade in the countries of south- 
east Africa. These Slave-hunters 
are of no nationality, and come under 
no law. It is time that such scourges 
of humanity were declared by inter- 
national law to be pirates. 





SLAVERY IN FIJI. 

Unpber the above heading an im- 
portant correspondence has appeared 
in Zhe Times of August 13th, 14th, 
and December ist. On the latter 
date, Zhe Times inserted an interest- 
ing editorial on the same subject, 
from which we make a few extracts. 
There appears to be something 
radically wrong in the administration 
of those islands, if it be true, as 
asserted, that the natives are pre- 
vented from working by the extor- 
tionate demands made for 
labour by their own covetous chief- 
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tains. No doubt the subject will be 


further inquired into :— 

“ Another Fiji planter, Mr. Fillingham Parr, 
repeats to-day the charges brought in our 
columns last August by Mr. A. B. Gordon, 
against the rules by which the labour market 
in the islands is governed. The group of 
islands known as Fiji contains much fertile 
land, and naturally is able to reward well the 
investment of English capital and energy. 
The climate is not fatal to European con- 
stitutions, and many settlers from this country 
and Australia have gone as colonists. Labour 
in Fiji, as in Queensland, is the one impera- 
tive want. Superintendence can be given by 
Englishmen without danger to health. The 
nature of the air and the kinds of cultivation 
for which the soil is best adapted forbid them 
to contribute the actual manual soil. A Fiji 
like a Queensland planter, would not greatly 
object to an unlimited supply of natives from 
islands not under immediate British dominion. 
Modern humanity has restricted that source 
of supply by conditions which render it. 
inadequate and expensive. Our original 
correspondent, Mr. Gordon, though not per- 
suaded of the wisdom of the particular 
limitations imposed, acquiesced in the bar 
to the free importation of Polynesian farm 
servants. His and his neighbours’ complaint 
is that entrance into and exit from a labour 
market at their door are prohibited to the 
equal injury of would-be men and masters. 
Fijians make, according to Mr. Gordon 
and Mr. Parr, excellent labourers, and would 
rejoice to take the pay of the English planter. 
They are hindered, we are assured, by super- 
fluous and meddlesome regulations enacted 
in the interest of their covetous chiefs, The 
planter would like labour to have an un- 
bounded power of circulation, Recent Fiji 
legislation is accused of a deliberate intention 
to dam it up. The initial cost of engaging 
a native for a year’s work, exclusive of his 
wages and board, is stated to have formerly 
been a pound; it is nowten pounds. Even 
at this enhanced price the development 
allowed to the privilege of chieftains of 
exacting services from their tribesmen is 
asserted to operate often as an absolute veto 
on the acceptance of offers of employment. 
Fiji enjoys an abundance of British capital 
and British brains. Nature has more than 
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done its part; and the inhabitants are both 
orderly and industrious. In the midst of all 
these unusual advantages commerce, we are 
told, is languishing, the Fijians are sulky and 
destitute, the planters are shutting up their 
sugar mills, and only the chiefs are rich. The 
British protectorate is alleged to have been 
perverted into an instrument for the ex- 
tortion by a lazy aristocracy of blackmail 
from the laborious mass of the population. 


“Great Britain annexed the two hundred and 
fifty-four islands of the Fiji archipelago in 
1874 under pressure. Australia feared the 
ambition of other nations. Foreign white 
men were already settled in the group, and 
had gained influence over the native rulers. 
The establishment of an alien Power in the 
Pacific and an outbreak of anarchy from 
intestine feuds provoked by rival adventurers 
were equally threatening. Parliament acceded 
reluctantly to the wishes of the Australian 
colonies and to the compulsion of circum- 
stances. It consented to King Thakombau’s 
abdication of his rather indefinite suzerainty in 
favour of the Queen, on the understanding that 
Fiji was to be governed for the benefit of the 
Fijians. That understanding has been loyally 
carried out according to the lights of the 
appointed functionaries. An efficient police 
has encouraged the influx of Englishmen and 
English money. Sugar and cotton plantations 
have increased; and cannibalism, which no- 
where more prevailed, is obsolete, except in 
some very remote corner of the archipelago. 
At the same time, the Fijian people remain in 
occupation of the bulk of their country. 
Although a High Commissioner has replaced 
the King, the native chiefs retain much of 
their feudal sovereignty. They are recognized 
by the British authorities as the local nobility. 
Native customs, unless when they violate 
morality and humanity, are scrupulously 
tespected. The aim has been to infuse British 
supremacy as a civilising element into the 
native system rather than as a substitute. To 
a certain extent the success of the plan is 
acknowledged. Fiji preserves many of its 
ancient and innocent usages. Fijian chiefs 
survive and retain important prerogatives. 
The Fijian people continue in possession of 
Fiji. Neither European diseases, though un- 
fortunately often destructive, nor European 
wiolence and rapacity are forcing them out 
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of existence. In comparison with a crowd of 
tragical examples throughout the globe, the 
spectacle of administration in Fiji: may be 
dwelt on with complacency by British minds. 
Mr. A. B. Gordon and Mr. Fillingkam Parr 
would scarcely deny this. Their contention 
is that a good principle has been exaggerated 
and misapplied in practice. Sir Arthur 
Gordon himself had his critics, doubtless Mr. 
Parr among others, who ridiculed his defer- 
ence to native customs and claims as exces- 
sive. They thought him mistaken in 
humouring pretensions and habits which 
would better have been let die out from 
neglect. But nobody disputes that Sir Arthur 
Gordon accomplished the essential task he 
was sent to perform. He incorporated Fiji 
in the British Empire without breaking the 
continuity of native nationality. Under his 
rule Fijians and white men both prospered. 
His eye was everywhere, and he secured the 
activity of his subordinates by offering 
them a pattern in his own indefatigable 
supervision.” 
x * * « 

“Sir Arthur Gordon desired that the native 
lands should be tilled by natives. By the 
Native Labour Ordinance of 1883 so many 
obstacles have been thrown in the way of 
the employment of Fijians by planters at a 
distance as to turn them, in the judgment of 
Mr. Parr and Mr. Gordon, virtually into 
serfs or thralls. They are expected to work 
by contract in gangs. They may not take 
employment away from home without security 
for the discharge of their obligations to the 
community, which, it is said, they find it 
difficult or impracticable to provide. A 
result is to weaken the incentives to exertion, 
and to leave them a prey to the exactions of 
their chiefs. Trusting in the spirit they see 
predominant in the Government, the same 
chiefs are declared to have raised their 
exactions of corvée. Forbidden to take hire 
from strangers, except on terms they cannot 
satisfy, and loaded by their superiors with in- 
tolerable dues, the people it was the main 
object of the paternal rule instituted by Great 
Britain to protect are alleged to have 
fallen into ‘absolute, complete, and hopeless 
Slavery.’ 

* * * * 


‘Mr. Parr and Mr. Gordon consider that the 
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proper watchfulness has not been applied, or 
that the system is itself a deception. Public 
opinion will not telieve the latter ; the former 
is a question of evidence which it cannot be 
impossible to decide on the spot. All sorts 
of organisations exist which ask nothing 
better than an occasion to investigate charges 
of wrong to native races under British 
sovereignty. Philanthropists will not be so 
inconsistent as to be careless of an injustice 
because it is inflicted by natives, and not by 
Englishmen, upon natives. They possess all 
the necessary machinery for ascertaining 
whether the Fiji labour laws and the custom 
of ‘lala’ be the outrages on the rights of the 
Fiji commonalty Mr. Parr and Mr. Gordon 
assert them to be. They would be doing a 
public service in instituting the necessary 
inquiry, and reporting the issue.” 

Mr. Parr, who sends the last com- 
munication to Zhe Times, strongly 
recommends the appointment of a 
Royal Commission. Probably this 
would be the best means of obtain- 
ing a solution of the difficulty. 
Should such a Commission be ap- 
pointed, it is absolutely necessary 
that it should be composed of com- 
petent judges. 








INDIA. 


INFANT MARRIAGES AND ENFORCED 
WIDOWHOOD. 


THE Zimes of India of August 21 
contains an interesting leader re- 
viewing a memorandum on the above- 
named subjects, which we are glad to 
note is likely to have a very wide 
circulation in India. The question 
is one of very wide importance, but 
can only be briefly alluded to in 
a publication of this nature. 

The following, extract from the 
Editorial speaks for itself :— 

“Infant marriages and enforced widowhood 
are the evils which the author of the 
memorandum deals with, and they are un- 
doubtedly the two greatest blots of the Hindu 
social system. All enlightene1 Hindus admit 
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that both usages cause great evil. Infant 
marriages, they will tell you, produce feeble 
children and prematurely old women. En- 
forced widowhood they allo to be most 
unjust to the poor girls, who often have never 
even seen their husbands. But, they add 
apologetically, we must not disturb what is 
settled by immemorial usage. In no country 
in the world is the force of habit so strong, 
the strength and rigidity of custom so great, 
as in India. The people seem overpowered 
and crushed by their own past. Yet if the 
greatness of its past is to rob India of its 
future, a people without a history is in better 
plight than are the Hindus with all their 
ancient civilization. One would think the 
mere statement of the evils of the two customs 
we have mentioned would in itself condemn 
them. That all the boys and girls of a 
nation should be betrothed indissolubly almost. 
as soon as they are born, and brought together 
in wedlock and physical union by the time 
they have completed their twelfth or thirteenth 
year, sounds incredible to Western ears. The 
physical effects of these premature unions are 
visible on all sides. The children die off like 
weakly seedlings. Those that survive are 
without vigour. The average duration of life 
is sensibly diminished. The strength and 
vigour of mind and body of the whole 
nation is affected. The women lose their 
beauty at twenty; they are long past their 
prime at thirty ; they are old women at forty. 
The moral and intellectual results are equally 
bad. Neither parent is in the least qualified 
for the training of their children, and the 
seclusion to which all married women are 
condemned, cuts off any hope of real female 
education. : 

“The system of enforced widowhood whem 
linked to that of child marriage is equally 
vicious. As we have already said, a husband 
must be found, according to the usages of 
most castes, in childhood, for every female 
child, and eight is the latest customary age 
for the union. Her spouse may be as young 
as herself, or he may be a man well advanced 
in years. But more often he is a mere boy- 
It is needless to point out how much this 
increases the chance of widowhood in India. 
The Education Commission in their Report 
give the number of widows in India at 
twenty-one millions. The law says that every 
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one of these twenty-one millions may re-marry. 
But custom says that no woman shall marry 
again. Custom wins in the contest, and the 
law remains a dead letter. The tyranny of 
caste is all-powerful and none dare face the 
terrible punishment of social excommunica- 
tion. Yet the fate of the Hindu widow is as 
wretched as that of any outcast. The poor 
thing is deemed to be accursed by the gods. 
She can only regain her chance of heaven by 
the severest austerity and the strictest virtue. 
She is stripped of her ornaments, she is for- 
bidden the use of all coloured garments, she 
is condemned to wear the coarsest clothes and 
eat the poorest food, and whilst she is retained 
in the strictest seclusion, the whole household 
make use of her as a menial servant. Before 
the abolition of swt/ee she had the option of 
going to heaven at once as her husband’s 
companion. She can now only rejoin him 
after a life of misery. Of course, such a 
system is the source of much immorality, and 
the desire to conceal the misconduct is the 
frequent cause of abortion and infanticide. 
But from the exposure of an evil to its remedy 
is along stride. Direct attack of a national 
custom or a religious prejudice is certain to 
fail in India. Child marriage and enforced 
widowhood beth have their foundation on 
custom, and each finds a kind of excuse in 
religion.” 


Not long ago we were informed by 
a lady correspondent that there was 
a great deal of female Slavery in the 
harems of India. We venture to 
think that the condition of the poor 
widows above described is probably 
even worse than that of the harem 
Slaves. The writer in the Zimes of 
India—one whom we well know as 
an authority on Slave matters—con- 
siders that the only people who can 
effect a change in this degrading 
system, are the leaders of native 
thought. English-made laws will 
not touch the case. He thus con- 
cludes his editorial remarks :— 


“It is worse than useless to pass inoperative 
laws, Native leaders of opinion must induce 
the Hindu public to reprobate and repudiate 
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the conduct of the caste. That is the only 
true method to pursue with a vicious caste 
custom. We must remember that even in the 
case of the abolition of suttee, a proper subject 
for State interference, as a breach of the 
criminal law was involved, the reform would 
not have been accomplished without the aid of 
Rammohun Roy. It is the leaders of the 
people who can effect these changes, not 
English outsiders, however powerful. The 
social reformer of India must be Hindu, not 
English. The work is more important, the 
task more noble, the reform more beneficent, 
than any of the political questions which 
absorb the leaders of native thought. The 
reason why they prefer the more noisy and 
popular arena is not hard to find. But as 
long as they hold aloof from social questions, 
there can be little or no utility in English 
interference.” 








EMANCIPATION IN BRAZIL. 





To THE Epiror or Zhe Times. 

Sir,—The heart-stirring appeals 
sent forth on behalf of the Slave 
by the eloquent speakers at the 
great Anti-Slavery Jubilee Meeting 
held in the Guildhall on the Ist of 
August last, under the immediate 
presidency of the Heir to the 
English throne, have not been 
unheard nor unmarked in the vast 
Slave-holding empire of Brazil. A 
responsive echo reaches me this 
morning from the province of Rio 
Grande do Sul, from which we learn 
with pleasure that the noble example 
set some months ago by the province 
of Ceara is being followed by some 
other provinces of Brazil. Our cor- 
responding member, the Rev. E. 
Vanorden, from whose letter I make 
the following extract, asks for the 
sum of £50, in order to complete 
a fund required to set free a few 
Slaves belonging to poor persons 
who cannot afford to give them 
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their liberty. This Society is too 
poor to make any grants of that 
kind; but should any of your 
wealthy readers wish to aid in so 
good a work, I will gladly take 
charge of their contributions and 
forward them to Rio Grande do 
Sul to be employed as suggested by 
our corresponding member. 

I have much pleasure in stating 
that Mr. H. M. Stanley has kindly 
promised to attend an Anti-Slavery 
Jubilee Meeting of this Society, to 
be held in the Manchester Free 
Trade Hall on the 23rd of October, 
when he will tell us something of 
what he has witnessed of the terrible 
Slave raid in Central Africa. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

Cuas. H. ALLEN, Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, 55, New Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Sept. 27. 





“ Egreja Evangelica, Rio Grande do Sul, 
“ Brazil, Aug. 27, 1884. 
“ Dear Mr. Allen,—The abolition movement 
is making extensive progress. Amazonas is 
the second province that freed her Slaves, and 
this province, Rio Grande do Sul, will be the 
third. The enthusiasm is great, and takes 
hold of all classes. Porto Alegre, the capital, 
will declare all its Slaves free to-morrow, and 
this city on the 2nd of December. Two 
hundred Slaves will be declared free on the 
7th of September, the national day of Inde- 
pendence. It is wonderful to see how one 
catches the emancipation fever ; it is as if the 
Spirit from on high takes hold of the people. 
Such a peaceful emancipation has no parallel 
in the history of Slavery, and it shows how 
the faithful labour of our fathers and of our- 
selves, patiently educating the world’s con- 
science by the steady proclamation of the 
sublime fact that God created man free, finally 
overcomes every obstacle, and at last makes 
its power felt and its voice heard. 
“T have published for free distribution 
1,000 copies of Senador Ottoni’s great speech 
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in the Senate on the Slavery question, which 
the Rio News has translated and published in 
its columns. I have published the same in 
my paper, and now in pamphlet form, of 
course in Portuguese. It will educate the 
masses and do great good, especially in the 
three coffee plantation states, Rio Janeiro, 
Minas, and San Paulo. 

“Now is the time to take an active part 
in this movement, and to show the people, by 
deed as well as by word, that we are indeed 
earnest, and that we wish to do them good. 

“ This emancipation cannot be done without 
great sacrifices on the part of many families. 
There are widows and orphans who live 
literally on! what a few Slaves earn for them, 
and they have no other resources. To free 
these few Slaves is their ruin. 

“Therefore, I proposed this morning that 
an influential and representative committee be 
formed to look after these cases and to raise a 
public fund in this city of those who own no 
Slaves, and of those who wish to contribute 
to give these widows and poor persons a small 
indemnity for the unconditional freedom of 
their Slaves. I have offered to give £25 for 
that purpose. I have taken a too active part 
in this movement not to do all in my power 
to help them, and I request now the friends of 
the negro to raise £50 for this purpose. This 
is a great work and it should gladden the 
hearts of the Buxtons, Gurneys, Wilberforces, 
Sturges, Allens, &c., who are now reaping the 
fruits of their labours of love. The Gospel 
work progresses, and my school is filled with 
children. Several concessions are taking 
place, so God is rewarding them for, what 
they do for the poor Slave. Our next move 
will be in the direction of educating the freed 
men. The Lord Jesus Christ will show us the 
way. 

“ Yours very truly, 
““E, VANORDEN, ” 


In answer to the above appeal, the follow- 
ing sums have been received by the Secretary 
of the Anti-Slavery Society :—Hon. H. P. 
Vereker, H.M.’s Consul at Cherbourg, £5; 
S. M., 5s.; W., 10s. 6d.; which have been 
paid to the London agents of the Rev. E. 
Vanorden. 


The Folha Nova says that the awful 
Slave insurrection at Barbacena was 4s 
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follows: six runaway Slaves met with their 
master and a police authority ; they cut the 
former over the head with a bill-hook and 
took off a finger of the latter. This 
caused the departure of 40 regular troops 
from this city, and the Slaves were ultimately 
captured, 

The attempt to organise an abolition club 
in Campinas has turned out unsuccessful. 
All the parties concerned have backed out 
except the originator, and he has been 
made the victim of personal violence and 
anonymous threats. Campinas is one of 
those hide-bound localities which is destined 
to suffer most when the inevitable crisis 
comes. 

The Sao Paulo papers of 28th May say 
that many of the planters will sign a repre- 
sentation to the general government against 
the provincial law imposing a tax of 3 mil. reis. 
on each plantation Slave. 

The manifesto of the Club Amazonia, the 
abolitionist club at Para, is a well written and 
logical statement of the aims and intentions of 
the Amazon abolitionists, and is well worthy 
of perusal. 

Vassouras, province of Rio de Janeiro, has 
also organised a planters’ club to promote 
emancipation only by the Rio Branco law and 
to enter into the necessary correspondence 
with the clubs already formed for the same 
purpose. 

We regret to note that the abolition move- 
ment in this city (Rio) is losing something of 
its impetus. The street committees are doing 
little, and have apparently given up hope of 
effecting the redemption of the city for the 
present. 





SENHOR JOAQUIM NABUCO. 
WE are glad to learn that Senhor 
Nabuco has offered himself for election 
to the Brazil Parliament, as member 
for Recife, Pernambuco, and we 
sincerely trust that he may be 
successful in winning the seat, which, 
we believe, he has once before 
held. Senhor Nabuco has favoured 
us with a copy of his address to the 
electors, in which he sets forth 
his political ideas, and his de- 
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termination to oppose the intro. 
duction of Chinese Coolies or any 
forced substitute for Slave labour. 
His contention is that Slavery must 
be abolished entirely in Brazil before 
that country can take its proper 
position among the civilised nations 
of the world, and throw open its arms 
to free immigrants from all quarters. 
Senhor Nabuco’s speech, like all those 
of this great orator, is brilliant and 
forcible, and full of an eloquence 
that ought to secure him sufficient 
votes to again place him in Parliament, 
as a representative of Abolitionist 
interests. 








THE SLAVE-TRADE ON THE NIGER. 


THE chief informed me that the Slave- 
country embraced the immense region, still 
little known, situated amongst the affluents of 
the Niger. These extremely barbarous regions 
are, in proportion to their size, much more 
densely peopled than any other portions of the 
Western Soudan. The Wassooloo district is 
especially noted for its dense population. The 
natives assert that “their king can, without 
leaving his capital, transmit his orders from 
mouth to mouth to the extremities of his im- 
mense empire.” The inhabitants of these vast, 
populous districts are perpetually engaged in 
war; and the sole object of these incessant 
combats is to procure women, young men, and 
children for sale in the celebrated markets of 
Tengrela, Dialakoro, &c. This means of get- 
ting rich is so essentially a part of the national 
life, that all classes of society enter into it with 
avidity. The chiefs, in order to procure fresh 
supplies of arms and gunpowder, and to 
purchase beautiful ornaments, sell their own 
subjects. When the people of a village have 
used up the produce of their harvest, the young 
men will band themselves together, and go out 
and so procure the means of living. In times 
of famine the facts become even yet more 
monstrous ; then, fathers of families, to ameli- 
orate their own condition, take their own 
children to market and sell them into Slavery. 
My informant told me that he had himself 
bought one of the little girls in his caravan 
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from her brother, who had lured her away from 
home for the purpose. 

The people who thus transform themselves 
into traffickers in human flesh, are by no means 
driven to it by the barrenness of the land. 
Not only have they a richly fertile soil, but 
also very productive gold mines. Only their 
native savagery, and their universal acceptance 
of the principle of Slavery, conduce to the 
maintenance of the traffic; but if there were 
no buyers in the markets of the Upper Niger, 
the Slave-trade would die out in these regions. 

The profits realised by the sale of Slaves 
are very considerable. Some of the merchants 
start with a supply of money from the Upper 
Senegal or Gambia, and purchase salt at 
the rate of a couple of bars for coins equal 
to about twenty-five francs (one sovereign 
English). They then proceed by Kita and 
Niagassola to the markets of the Upper Niger, 
generally staying at Keniera, where captives 
are most abundant. Many thousands of these 
unfortunates are sometimes assembled here, 
and for each bar of salt the merchants can 
purchase a human being, who will sell for from 
200 to 250 francs (£8 to £10). If the mer- 
chant goes to the famous gold market of 
Dialakoro, he will procure for each bar of salt 
an amount of gold which will sell for rather 
less than seventy francs (£2 16s.) at the 
European ports. So that, under existing 
circumstances, even after allowing for the 
expenses and dangers of the journey, the trade 
in Slaves is more profitable than the trade in 
gold. Other merchants buy guns and gun- 
powder cheap in the French and English 
settlements, and then seek the interior. In 
the markets of Sankaran each gun (worth 
about fifteen francs) will purchase a Slave! 





MASSACRE OF COOLIES IN 


TRINIDAD. 

TO THE EDITOR OF Zhe Times. 

Sir,—The enclosed letter, which I 
have this morning received from 
Trinidad, strengthens, in a tragic 
manner, the views long held by this 
Society, that coolie immigration into 
the West Indies and other British 
possessions ought either to cease 
altogether, or to be placed under the 
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most stringent legislation. The 
Society has at various times, by 
means of influential deputations, 
urged this view upon different 
Secretaries of State, the last instance 
being so late as the 3rd of July in 
this year. The atrocities in Trinidad 
reported below require no comment 
of mine, as they will no doubt form 
the subject of a strict Government 
inquiry. I have only to add to the 
horrifying details contained in my 
correspondent’s letter that the 
Trinidad Mew Era of November 3rd 
gives a list of twelve coolies killed, 
five mortally wounded, and eighty- 
eight wounded admitted into hospital. 
A parallel case would be calling out 
our troops to fire on 5th of November 
bonfire men. 

Trusting that you will kindly give 
publicity to the remarkable narrative 
contained in my correspondent’s letter 
through the columns of Zhe Times, 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
CHAS. H. ALLEN, 


Secretary. 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, 
55, New Broad Street, E.C., London. 
Nov. 27th. 





“Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
“West Indies, Nov. 7th. 

“Dear Sir,—I take the liberty to address 
you a few lines, as you might not otherwise 
hear of the appallingly calamitous event 
which happened in this remote island on the 
30th ultimo. Some weeks ago it was officially 
announced that during the Mohurrum 
festival, the coolie processions, which, ever 
since the introduction of coolie labour into 
this island, were allowed to parade the streets 
of this town, of San Fernando, and some of the 
high roads, should no longer be allowed to do 
so. The coolies immediately petitioned the 
Government to the effect that such a pro- 
hibition was a direct infringement of their 
rights, as on leaving India they were 
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guaranteed that no interference whatever 
should be allowed in the celebration of their 
religious rites. The Mohurrum festival (or 
Hoosay, as it is called here,) is in India a purely 
Mahomedan one ; but it has for many years past 
been adopted here by the Hindoo community 
to such an extent that it has practically become 
part and parcel of their religious creed. The 
main feature (from a religious point of view) 
of this festival is the throwing of their “ tabut ” 
into the sea or running water after the proces- 
sion has taken place. The just demands of 
the coolies were treated with contemptuous 
indifference, and a force of police, soldiers, and 
marines was concentrated near the town of 
San Fernando, where the coolies are most 
numerous. In the town of Port of Spain 
the “tabut’’ was duly thrown into the 
sea a little to the westward of the town, 
and there was not the slightest attempt at any 
riotous or disorderly behaviour. Although 
this town had been nearly denuded of police 
and nearly all the soldiers of the garrison had 
been sent to San Fernando, the most complete 
sense of security was felt by every one. The 
fact is, there is no race in the world more 
easily guided than the Hindoo if governed 
with firmness and inflexible justice. 


“In the town of San Fernando matters 
wore a very different aspect on that most 
inauspicious day. Many thousands of coolies 
assembled from the different sugar estates in 
the quarter, and proceeded towards the sea, 
with the sole view of throwing their “tabut” 
into it. They were confronted by a body of 
black police, behind whom were stationed the 
English soldiers and marines, and ordered to 
retrace their steps. They kept, however, 
advancing, and the order to fire on this un- 
armed mob was given by the commanding 
officer. About fourteen or fifteen were 
killed, and about eighty-seven wounded, some 
of whom will probably die before long. The 
details of this atrocious massacre, as narrated 
to me by trustworthy eye-witnesses, are so 
ghastly that, although it took place a week 
ago, ever since my sleep has been very 
disturbed, and my blood has been at fever 
heat at the idea that such an unparalleled 
atrocity could be committed at the present 
day under the British flag. I do not, of 
course, mean to exculpate altogether these 
poor benighted coolies, who were certainly 
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infringing the law in advancing after having 
been ordered by the police to disperse; but 
surely the fearful punishment meted out to 
them was quite disproportionate to the offence. 
On various occasions I have watched the 
processions in this town, and have never seen 
anything approaching to disorderly conduct. 
Admitting that towards the evening, as the fun 
grew fast and furious, there were skirmishes 
among themselves, and some few were oc- 
casionally wounded, I do not think there was 
the slightest justification to fire into a large 
crowd, killing, and maiming many for life. 
My own most intense conviction, arising from 
accurate information imparted to me by some 
of the actors in this bloody drama, is, that if 
there had been a herd of deer there instead of 
coolies, the danger to men armed with 
Martini-Henrys would have been the same. 
The Mohurrum festival annually takes place 
in almost every town of India, and until it is 
forbidden there it should be allowed here, or 
the coolies should be duly informed before 
leaving their country that they will not be 
able to celebrate it. 


“It has been truly said by our greatest 
poet that ‘ Misfortunes come not singly, but in 
battalions.” About a year ago the coolies 
lost the sum of at least £15,000 deposited in 
the hands of a clergyman, who has never been 
able to account for any portion of that money. 
He has lost his living, but that is a poor 
consolation for these unfortunates, who had 
earned that money by the sweat of their brow. 
A few weeks ago, in consequence of the great 
depression in the sugar market, their tasks 
were increased, and a spirit of discontent had 
been engendered thereby. I do not, of course, 
blame the measure; it might, indeed, have 
been absolutely necessary to save the planters, 
who are now going through the most terrible 
crisis the West Indies have experienced. I 
only mention this to let you understand that 
the action of the Government, ill-advised as 
it would have been in years of ordinary 
prosperity, was simply suicidal at the present 
moment. 


“This island depends entirely on coolie 
immigration, not merely for its prosperity, but 
for bare existence. Up to the present the 
coolies have been fairly treated, owing to the 
stringent regulations of the Home Govern- 
ment, duly enforced by the protector of immi- 
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grants, who is ever willing to listen to the 
just complaints of the coolies. A frightful 
responsibility, however, now rests on the 
Home and Indian Governments for the inno- 
cent blood so profusely and uselessly shed, 
and I greatly mistake the English tem- 
per, which always sides with the oppressed 
against the oppressor, if, when it gets duly 
acquainted with the hideous act perpetrated 
under the British flag, it does not sternly ask 
for a thorough and impartial inquiry, con- 
ducted by unbiased and judicial persons, who 
will sift the matter in a fearless spirit, and not 
merely take the rose-coloured views of the 
officials. 
“T remain your obedient servant, 

“J. E. ANDRE. 

“Chas. H. Allen, Esq., Anti-Slavery Society.” 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—If the late riot in Trinidad, caused by 
the coolies, were to be the means of drawing 
public attention to their general condition in 
this island, and the manner in which they 
are brought here, it would not be such a sub- 
ject of regret. There are in this island about 
60,000 coolies, including men, women, and 
children. It is much to be feared that some 
of them are induced to come by means of false 
representations. They are led to believe they 
are coming to a land where they will eat the 
Queen’s bread, do very little work, make 
plenty of money, and where they are promised 
the free exercise of their religious rites. One 
of these rites consists in making pagodas of 
various sizes and different grandeur, according 
to their respective wealth, filling them with 
presents, and flinging them into water suffi- 
cient to carry them away and destroy them, as 
an offering to their god. In order to do this 
they have hitherto been allowed to assemble 
together from the various estates and pass 
through the towns on their way to the sea. 
The Government, however, forbade them this 
year to come into the towns, fearing that they 
might create riots, as there has been some 
dissatisfaction among them on account of 
increased work and pay at the old rate. The 
poor deluded creatures, not content with the 
rivers on the estates, tried to force their way 
through the towns to the sea. They were 
stopped by the police at the boundary and 
requested to turn back. On their refusing, 
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the police fired, Eighty-eight were wounded 
and twelve killed ; among them are said to be 
women and children. Asthey only had sticks 
they were practically unarmed, and as soon 
as the uninjured saw their companions fall, 
they fled in great terror. 

The fact is that the rest of the population 
are afraid of the coolies, and so take these 
stern measures to keep them down. But 
whether we are justified in compelling our 
fellow-creatures to serve us for five years, 
whether they want to or not, in order that we 
may make money, and then shooting them 
down because we are afraid of them, seems a 
doubtful question, and one that requires some 
investigation. 

Trinidad, Nov. 6. 

AN ENGLISH OBSERVER. 





The following answer, given by the 
Under Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, to questions put by the 
President of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
(Mr. Arthur Pease, M.P.), and Sir 
George Campbell, Bart., M.P., is far’ 
from satisfactory. We await, with 
interest, the promised inquiry. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, having 
been asked by the Society to put a 
question to Lord Derby on the same 
subject, was prevented, we are very 
sorry to hear, by indisposition from 
attending at the House, otherwise, 
(the noble Earl writes) he would 
have been very happy to comply with 
the request of the Committee. 

FIRING UPON COOLIES IN TRINIDAD. 

Mr. ASHLEY said that for many years past 
the celebration of the Coolies’ religious festival 
had been attended with more or less disturb- 
ance in Trinidad. In consequence, in 1882, 
an ordinance, based upon the British Guiana 
Ordinance, which was passed under similar 
circumstances, and had been found to work 
well, was issued, by which those processions 
were forbidden to enter the towns of the Port 
of Spain or San Fernando, or, without special 
permission, to go along the road. In spite of 
them, the Coolies assembled to the number of 
about one thousand, armed with sticks and 
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cutlasses, and attempted to force their way. 
into San Fernando. He might say that at 
Port of Spain the regulations were attended 
to. The police were drawn up across the road 
ten in number in one place and twenty in 
another, with a small number of soldiers 
behind them. The Coolies continuing to 
advance after being repeatedly warned, the 
Riot Act was read by the magistrate present, 
and the police then fired. Thirteen Coolies 
were killed, and thirty-one were taken into 
the hospital out of a total of about one 
hundred wounded. The Inspector-Superin- 
tendent of Police states that the police fired in 
self-defence, and in the opinion of the officer 
in command of the troops they would have 
been overwhelmed had they not done so. 
An inquest was being held, and the Govern- 
ment were awaiting its result as well as the 
opinion of the Attorney-General for the 
Colony ; but the Secretary of State, consider- 
ing the very great loss of life which had 
occurred, was of opinion that an inquiry 
by an independent person was desirable 
(hear. ) 


We should think so! 








JUBILEE FUND IN THE WEST 
IN DIES. 


We have the pleasure to acknow- 
ledge receipt of £24 from the Rev. P. 
Williams, Secretary of the Cornwall 
Baptist Association, Jamaica, being 
contributions from churches in that 
Association. From the Moravian 
Mission, Antigua, per Bishop 
Westerby, we have received the sum 
of £9, and from the Mechanics’ 
Association, Antigua, per Rev. F. 
Clemens, the sum of £4. 

The Rev. J. Foreman, of Demerara, 
sends us a collection amounting to 
£1 9s. 2d. 

To all these gentlemen we tender 
the best thanks of the Anti-Slavery 
Society for their kindness in making 
the collections on behalf of its Jubilee 
Fund. 
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KING MTESA AND SLAVERY. 
BENEFICIAL INFLUENCE OF THE 
MISSIONARIES. 

From the Church Missionary 
Intelligencer of December, we quote 
the following, from a letter of the 
Rev. P. O'Flaherty, July, 1884. It is 
pleasant to see how the Evangelist 
and the Abolitionist, work hand in 
hand. 


“T might give you an.account of the 
indirect influence of our Mission as well as the 
direct. I only have time for one instance. A 
large army went with Wakoli, the King of 
Busoga, to pillage the Basoga and the Bakedi 
not subject to him. That army was returning 
with much spoil and Slaves when attacked by 
the naked Bakedi. Six chiefs and forty- 
six sub-chiefs, and many of the king’s pages 
and innumerable dasopi, or peasants, were 
killed, among whom were two of our pupils. 
One was the’son of a former Munakulya, and 
brother of Henry Wright Duta, an amiable 
and able young fellow, and a centre of light in 
the palace, for whom I deeply mourn. When 
the messenger came to announce this terrible 
disaster, the king and chiefs and court were in 
a ferment of rage. The chiefs pressed the 
king for an army of revenge to annihilate the 
Bakedi. The banner of war was hoisted ; the 
big drum of Kutabala was beaten ; the whole 
country-side was in bustle and blaze. I came 
home and told my brethren, and we decided to 
write to the king, imploring his clemency to 
save a brave people for defending themselves. 
I wrote and brought the letter to court. I 
visited the houses of the principal chiefs, and 
discussed the subject with each of them, and 
with all together before the court wasopen. [ 
took the ground that the Baganda were ma- 
rauders and robbers, whose trade was blood, 
pillage, and Slavery ; and that those naked 
savages they despised were a brave, high- 
minded people defending their women—who 
would prefer instant death to being brought in- 
to Slavery and disgrace—and punishing their 
robber-foes as best they could. 

“The court opened at noon. Chiefs and 
Batongoli and Bakopi in crowds rushed 
through the gates. The lukiko was crammed, 
All looked sad and grave. All wore bark- 
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cloths, The king looked sad and worn-out. 
I handed him the letter in Ruganda ; he bade 
me readit. I did so. He was silent. Kan- 
gao, a friend, said it was not the province 
of a stranger to meddle in their affairs. They 
were insulted, attacked in cold blood, and they 
must wipe out the disgrace by wiping out the 
dastards that did the dark deed. 


“All roared ‘ Yea.’ The Arabs, there in 
force, opened a flank fire of abuse on me and 
my brethren for our audacity and insolence 
in interfering with other people’s affairs, and 
advocated my being driven from the court. 
The king was silent. There was a pause—a 
rare thing here. I stood, and addressing the 
king in sad tones said, ‘I and my brethren 
are sorry for this sad event. The Baganda 
are our friends. As for those naked Bakedi, 
we know them not. But the law of God and 
man is, those who deal in blood are made to 
wallow in their own blood. Those that rob 
are themselves robbed, whether nations or 
individuals. Those who trade in fighting 
must expect to be smitten. The Baganda 
from love of greed went to plunder the Bakedi, 
and they had their revenge, which proves them 
to be a brave people, and a white man respects 
the brave of all nations. Besides, wisdom and 
the king’s clemency might dictate mercy. 
Wisdom, because these people will take the 
great many guns the Baganda cast away to 
Kaba Rega, and will buy over the Banyoro, 
or some other people, and desperation will 
make them brave, and provide them arms, 
and the Baganda may come off second best ; 
and clemency, for the king is known to us as 
Mtesa the Good, and not the cruel.” 

Ispoke witha sadness and tremulousness in 
my voice. The king and hard-hearted chiefs 
were visibly moved. Silence, solemn silence, 
reigned for aspace. The king then said, ‘I 
think, Philipo, you have not lied. You have 
shown me plainly that they have done only 
what we would have done under similar circum- 
stances. You have made plain what I never 
thought of before. I have heard your pleading 
and granted your request’; and then ordered 
the war-flag to be taken down. The Arabs 
were in a fury when they got outside, and 
threatened death. I was in fear and trembling 
lest I should be breaking the Society's rule, 
which forbids its missionaries meddling in the 
politics of a country; but I consoled myself 
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with the thought that I was pleading the 
cause of humanity.” 


KING MTESA AND MOHAMMEDANISM, 


“ Mohammedanism became exceedingly loud 
and impertinent some two months ago. I was 
a long time at peace with the Arabs, but the 
Koran was out every day in court, and they 
were busy teaching the chiefs, and I thought 
the time was come to have another dash at it ; 
so I asked the king to bring out five chairs, 
and seat four of the principal Arabs on them, 
one on each, and myself on the other—that 
the king should take the Koran, and ask a 
series of questions, and whoever answered best 
and most, let him be the king’s head professor 
and teacher. The thing pleased Mtesa greatly. 
He asked me to remain privately with him in 
the evening. I did so. I dined with him, and 
put him up to the kind of questions to ask. 
Next day he placed the five Mwalimus on the 
chairs ; I near himself. The king questioned, 
I prompting him. In the course of fifty 
minutes all the Arabs were off the chairs 
except Masudi, ourarch-foe, and now a power- 
ful sub-chief here, the most clever of all. 
He and I now confronted each other, Greek 
met Greek. The king was amused, and so were 
the chiefs. In thirty more minutes Masudi 
was off the chair, and I alone on. The 
chiefs loudly applauded, and Masudi, getting 
angry, loudly insulted, and the Arabs loudly 
joined him, and said I was worthy of death, 
an incorrigible kafir, I calmly asked the 
King : “ Mtesa, you see this man whom you 
in your kindness made Munakulya. He, 
what does he know about religion? You see 
how little he knows of his own Koran and its 
teaching, and how I, a foreigner, have shown 
you they were babes, He, a drunkard, of 
whom all the Arabs are ashamed. He, a 
kafir, who eats the king’s meat which the 
Koran refuses, with whom a true Moslem 
would not mix. He, who calls you his god, 
and therefore denies the Islamic creed—which 


cries, ‘There is no god but God’—whom 
every true Moslem was bound by their creed 
to kill ;—how dare that man teach you religion 
whom Mohammed will punish, whom Jesus 
despises, and whom even heathenism hates?” 
Masudi went off in a rage, and the keepers at 
the gate, hearing of the affair, laughed at and 
pooh-poohed him. After this the king 
ordered his people to keep Sunday sacred, and 
ordered his flag to be hoisted on Sundays.” 
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GEORGE SMITH, PHILAN- 
THROPIST. 


(THE EMANCIPATOR OF WHITE SLAVE 
CHILDREN.) 


We are glad to see in the Pall 
Mall Gazette, of 24th November, 
that the editor of that enterprising 
journal has undertaken to receive 
subscriptions for a testimonial to 
Mr. George Smith. In a letter 
addressed to that paper, of the same 
date, Mr. Smith’s sacrifices on behalf 
of the poor little neglected chil- 
dren of our canal boats is thus 
described :— 


“TO THE EDITOR OF THE Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Sir,—I had the pleasure a few years ago 
of seeing George Smith daily, during the 
time he was engaged in pressing the claims of 
the Canal Boat Children Bill through the 
House of Commons. I was struck with the 
intense earnestness and simplicity of the man, 
who had done so much to raise from the depth 
of degradation a class of children who are 
numbered by thousands, and who looked upon 
the efforts and the life devoted to this object 
as simply a duty performed and requiring no 
special reward. I gathered, however, during 
the many conversations I had with him, that 
he was in very poor circumstances, a 
fact which troubled him less on his own 
account than on that of his wife and children, 
who had to look forward to a prospect not 
very far removed from destitution. We are 
in the habit of heaping honours upon our 
successful statesmen, our soldiers and sailors, 
and our grand old Abbey teems with monu- 
ments erected to those who have honourably 
served their country. 

“But when the social history of this period 
shall be written I fancy the name of this 
modern Wilberforce will be held in high 
honour, and the generation who left him in 
penury will be dealt with by the historian in 
a fashion that we cannot contemplate without 
ablush. To accomplish his great purposes, 
George Smith gave up a good appointment. 
He has endured hatred, malice, and persecu- 
tion, and has many times been threatened 
with personal violence by the class who held 
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the children in modera slavery. But in spite 
of all he has endured, he has held on to his 
great purposes unfalteringly, and now they 
are on the eve of accomplishment. But the 
man who has earned the respect and admira- 
tion of all classes, from Her Gracious Majesty 
to the lowliest cottager, should not surely be 
allowed to wage this warfare at his own cost 
and to his own hurt. That he has deserved well 
of this generation is acknowledged ; let this 
acknowledgment take the form of something 
more substantial than idle words, and let his 
present and his future be placed beyond the 
possibility of want. Should you be disposed 
to use your influence for the purpose of 
raising a public subscription on his behalf, 
I shall be most happy to contribute my 
mite.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘““A CONSTANT READER.” 


[We have received several letters to the 
same effect, and in reply beg to state that we 
shall be very glad to receive and acknow- 
ledge any subscriptions that may be sent 
us.—ED. Pall Mall Gazette, Northumberland 
Street, Strand. ] 


We rejoice to do our part in 
giving publicity to this deserving 
object. It will be remembered that 
much surprise was expressed that 
Mr. George Smith did not receive 
the appointment of Inspector of 
Canal Boats lately given to some 
one else. But for Mr. Smith’s 
unparalled exertions no such inspec- 
tion would have been ordered by 
Parliament. Mr. Smith has sacri- 
ficed his own prospects on behalf 
of the children in brickfields and on 
canal boats. Is his reward to be 
destitution ? 








CAPTURE OF A SLAVE DHOW. 


ZANZIBAR, December 6th. 
H.M. sloop Osprey has captured a Slave 
dhow. Upon seeing the English war vessel 
the Slave dealers threw a number of the 
Slaves overboard, six of whom were drowned. 
The Slave-trade is brisk on the coast at the 
present time.—Reuter’s Telezram., 
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CAIRO HOME FOR FREED 
WOMEN SLAVES. 

Colonel Scott-Moncrieff, R.E., who 
is just returning to Egypt, has kindly 
given us some information as to the 
prospect of this establishment being 
formed for the protection of freed 
women Slaves in Cairo, under the 
auspices of a very influential Com- 
mittee in Egypt. A house has been 
taken, and the services of a suitable 
lady superintendent secured for a 
term of twelve months. 
~ Colonel Scott-Moncrieff is treasurer 
to the fund in Egypt, and on his 
return, he will no doubt arrange that 
the London Committee shall be 
placed in possession of full particulars 
as to the working of the Home. 








THE GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

We have much pleasure in stating 
that the Grocers’ Company has 
generously voted a donation of fifty 
pounds towards the Jubilee Fund of 
the Anti-Slavery Society. An ac- 
knowledgment of this appeared in 
the Advertisement columns of Zhe 
Times on the sth inst. 








LABOUR TRAFFIC IN THE 
PACIFIC. 

In connection with the Labour 
traffic question, we are glad to note 
from the following paragraph, from 
the Daily News of December 3rd, 
that the Queensland Government 
have at last awakened to their duty 
in this matter :— 

QUEENSLAND.—The Agent-General 
for Queensland has received the fol- 
lowing telegram from that colony :— 
“MacNeil, recruiting agent labour 
vessel Hopeful, sentenced to death 
for murder in kidnapping.” 
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SPANISH ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 

The following congratulatory note 
was sent to the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society to be read at 
the Jubilee meeting on August 1st :— 


“The President of the Soctedad 
Abolicionista Espanola to the Presi- 
dent of the British Anti-Slavery 
Soctety. 

“Having heard that your noble 
Society is going to hold a meeting on 
the occasion of the Jubilee of the 
suppression of Slavery in the British 
Colonies, your sister Society of 
Spain begs to congratulate and thank 
you for the generous efforts you have 
made and are still making towards 
freedom and the suppression of 
Slavery throughout the world,’ 





NEW MEMBER OF COM- 
MITTEE. 

WE are glad to announce that Mr. 
RoperT Cust, F.R.G.S., has joined 
the Committee of the Anti-Slavery 
Society. 











WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. 


Mr. WENDELL PHILLIPS GARRISON, 
son of the late William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, has, with the assistance of his 
brothers, nearly completed the first 
volume of his father’s biography. 
The work, which will be also a 
history of the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment in America, of which Mr, 
Garrison was the leader, will extend 
to three volumes; but the first of 
these, bringing the history as far as 
1840, will be published soon. Mr. 
W. P. Garrison is well known as one 
of the editors of the Mew York 
Evening Post. 
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Review. 


me 


OBSERVATIONS IN CHINA, 
By ForTESCUE Fox, M.B. (London) * 


Tuis little work of fifty-six pages 
contains a great amountof thoughtful 
writing, and at the present moment, 
when such unfortunate complications 
with France have arisen, is particu- 
larly worthy of study. The subjects 
comprised are chiefly: Chinese colo- 
nization, the French, the Opium 
question, and English Colonies. Dr. 
Fox recognises the important fact 
that the Chinese constitute some- 
thing like one quarter part of the 
human race. He says— 

“Tt is always of interest to consider a 
people which has stood aside, as it were, from 
the race of humanity, being enabled, by geo- 
graphical position, and by temperament, to 
escape the struggle of a world’s existence, and 
to take on a separate and solitary develop- 
ment. We notice how slow are the changes 
such a community undergoes, compared with 
such as live in constant friction one with the 
other. This has been the lot of the Chinese ; 
and we find the result fixed in the national 
mind of to-day—reverence for their own 
institutions, indifference to the outer world, 
and to the ‘ barbarians,’ its inhabitants.” 

A good description is given of the 
tremendous impetus afforded to the 
emigration spirit of Chinamen, which 
is now causing them to overleap the 
barriers which have shut them in for 
ages. Many of these emigrants be- 
come, virtually, little better than 
Slaves, as, owing to their wretched 
poverty, they first get into debt to 
the agent, and then to their master, 
who, by paying off the former debt, 
obtains a hold over the poor coolie 
which he finds it hard to break 
through. 





London, Edward Stanford, 1884. Price One Shilling. 
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In speaking of the monotonous and 
wearisome life of the bulk of the 
poor Chinese emigrants, Dr. Fox 
claims our sympathy for them. He 
says, ‘Verily they eat and drink, 
and to-morrow they die, but they 
do another thing; they /abour for 
those who eat, drink, and die only. 
May be there is some true nobility 
in.such existence, even more than we 
sometimes think. May be there is 
virtue in the simple patience which 
fulfils a plan neither we nor they 
understand.”’ 


The remarks in the pamphlet 
upon the opium traffic we leave to 
the notice of the Anti-Opium Society. 


The writer makes some excellent 
comments on the conduct of the French 
in ,China at the present moment. 
These do not come within the sphere 
of our review. What he says con- 
cerning the obligations of England 
towards the people of that great 
country, with whom we carry on so 
large a trade, is well deserving of the 
notice of thoughtful men. We com- 
mend this small pamphlet to the 
notice of our readers. 








“THE REAL CURSE OF 
SLAVERY.” 


THis is the title on page 55 of 
The Hon. Colonel J. Colborne’s 
new book, With Hicks Pasha in 
the Soudan, (Smith Elder & Co.,, 
London, 1884). After describing the 
comfortable lives of many of the 
Slaves whom he met in their 
masters’ houses, and who for the 
most part seemed to be well treated, 
the writer of this very interesting 
little volume thus continues :— 
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“Happily, whatever may be the kindness 
shown by the master to his bondsman, Slavery 
has its days numbered. The Government of 
the Khedive, rightly influenced, is determined 
to stamp it out ; and the presence of English 
officers (now in the service of his Highness) 
in the distant provinces of the Soudan, will 
undoubtedly aid the extinction of the curse. 
Let the Mahdi be disposed of, and the revolted 
districts brought back to their allegiance, a 
new moral teaching firmly and sternly incul- 
cated will shed a new light through these dark 
lands. When the now turbulent and ever- 
conflicting tribes are made finally to under- 
stand that the sale of their fellow-men is 
everywhere prohibited, the great incentive to 
strife will cease to exist ; prisoners, hitherto a 
source of wealth, will become unmarketable, 
and the excuse for internecine warfare with a 
view to mutual kidnapping become obsolete. 
Then the numerous tribes bordering the White 
and Blue Niles will find there is no further 
profit in war, and with general peace and the 
development of civilising influences, the 
ploughshare will take the place of the sword. 
To this end the Government of the Khedive 
will strenuously and honestly strive; and, 
backed by the energetic work of the English, 
now deputed to attain this end, there is hope 
for a successful termination of the present 
revolt. To sum up briefly, the curse of 
Slavery is not the actual holding of Slaves, 
but the misery caused by the destruction of 
villages, the severing of family ties, and the 
cruelties perpetrated in the work of capture. 
People are dragged miles and miles without 
water, chained by the neck ; in fact, the trails 
of the capturers may be followed by the 
skeletons of their captives left on the line of 
route.” 








@bituary. 


Dr. W. WELLS BROWN. 


The death is announced of an eminent and 
representative negro, Dr. W. Wells Brown, of 
Boston, Massachusetts, in his 69th year. 
Dr. Brown was born at Lexington in 1816, his 
mother being a Slave. At an early age he 
was hired out to a captain of a steamboat 
plying between St. Louis and New Orleans, 
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and afterwards became an office boy under 
Elijah Lovejoy, then editor of the St. Louis 
Times, where he received the elements of his 
education, Becoming in 1834 a steward on 
a Lake Erie steamer, he assisted in the flight 
of Slave fugitives to Canada, organizing a 
vigilance committee with that object. In 1843, 
he became a lecturer for the Anti-Slavery 
Society, coming over to England in that 
capacity in 1849, and being afterwards chosen 
by the American Peace Society as a delegate 
to the Peace Congress in Paris, where his 
speeches won for him warm greetings from 
Victor Hugo, Richard Cobden, and other 
notables. On his return to America, he took 
an active and successful part in raising the 
social and political status of the coloured 
population, and organizing night and other 
schools among the freed people of the South. 
He was an associate in these moral moveménts 
with Wendell Phillips, Lloyd Garrison, and 
other prominent Abolitionists, and attained a 
wide and well-deserved literary reputation. 
His works included “ Three Years in Europe,” 
arecord of travel; ‘‘ Clotelle, or the President’s 
Daughter,” a narrative of Slave life in the 
Southern States ; “The Black Man”; “ The 
Negro in the Rebellion” ; “ Sketches of Places 
and People Abroad” ; and two dramas entitled 
“Dough Face’’ and “The Leap for 
Freedom.” — Zhe Times, 








ANTI-SLAVERY JUBILEE 
MEETINGS. 


A reprint of the speeches made at 
the Guildhall Meeting by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, Earls Granville and 
Derby, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
other speakers, is now ready, with list 
of Jubilee subscriptions and donations. 
Also reprint of Mr.H.M.Stanley’s great 
speech at the Jubilee Meeting held in 
Manchester. Copy will be forwarded, 
on receipt of six postage stamps, by 
the Secretary of the Anti-Slavery 
Society, 55, New Broad Street, 


London. Special terms for quantities 
for gratuitous distribution. 











Dec., 1884.] 


PORTUGUESE AFRICAN 
EXPLORATION. 

Consut H. E. O'NEILL, writing 
to the Royal Geographical Society, 
under date Mozambique, Sept. 30th, 
describes two very costly and elaborate 
expeditions fitted out under Portu- 
guese auspices for exploring the upper 
waters of the Congo. One of these 
has started from the West Coast with 
a force of 500 bearers. The other 
was just about to leave Mozambique 
under the command of the celebrated 
traveller, Major SerpaA PINTo. Its 
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destination was kept secret, but it 
was supposed to be going to Lake 
Tanganyika and the Congo. The 
expedition is fitted out on a very 
expensive scale, including two horses 
and several retrievers and greyhounds, 
also tents, with chairs, tables, and 
even carpets! There are 200 porters, 
and a body guard of 104 Zulus armed 
with repeating-rifles. The object is 
declared to be scientific, but probably 
there are other interests involved in 
so formidable an invasion of Africa. 
Its progress will be watched with 
curiosity on this side. 














FORM OF BEQUEST 


TO THE 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


‘“‘T give to the Treasurer of the Anti-Slavery Society, or to the 
person for the time being acting as such, whose receipt I direct shall 
be a full discharge for the same, the sum of 
sterling (free of Legacy Duty) to be applied for the general purposes 
of the said Society, to be fully paid out of such part of my personal 
estate, as is legally applicable to such purpose.” 


FRIENDLESS AND FALLEN 
YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS. 


To THE READER,— 

The happiness of MANY THOUSANDS of YOUNG GIRLS and WOMEN is 
imperilled, and often actually destroyed, by the improvidence and wicked selfishness of 
others; and these young creatures, if left without CHRISTIAN SYMPATHY and HELP, 
would be lost both for TIME and ETERNITY. 


THE LONDON FEMALE PREVENTIVE and REFORMATORY INSTITUTION 
was established in 1857, to succour young women and girls. PREVENTIVE HOMEs, 
REFORMATORIES, and an OPEN-ALL-NIGHT REFUGE, have been opened to help these, and 
not less than TWENTY THOUSAND YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS have been admitted ! 


This year already more than 1,200 applications have been made at the OFFICE, 200, 
EUSTON ROAD, and EVERY SUITABLE case has been promptly helped. 


The Committee have more than exhausted the funds placed at their disposal, and they now 
require £1,200 in donations before the end of the year. 








The Reader is earnestly appealed to, to send a contribution towards the required amount, 
that the work may not only be sustained, but even extended. 


Contributions will be thankfully received by the Bankers, LLoyDs, BARNET, and 
BOsANQUET (Limited), 73, Lombard Street ; FRANCIS NICHOLLS, Esq. (of the Committee), 
14, Old Jewry Chambers ; or, yours obediently, 


EDWARD W. THOMAS, Secretary, 
200, Euston Road, N.W. 
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“PANNUS 





CORIU MM.” 





The Hasiest Boots in the World. 





HALL & SONS, 


Patentecs, 
57, Bishopsgate Within, E.C., 
6, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C., 


5, Stoke Newington Road, N. 
SUITED FOR SUMMER AND WINTER WEAR. 





% 


JOHN McCALL & Co. 


In Tins from 
14lbs. to 3lbs. 


each. 


“PAVSANDU 
DN ¢ BUES ¢ 





In Tins from 
14lbs. to 3lbs. 


each. 


oy TONGUES. 





ABRAHAM KINGDON & Co., 
Printers, Lngravers, Lithographers, Stationers, 


ACCOUNT-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
52, MOORFIELDS, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 





THE PARALLEL NEW THSTAMENT, 


The Work contains, in parallel columns, the two English Versions which were published 
1611 and 1881 respectively. 


Pearl 16mo, cloth limp, red edges... Is. 6d. 
Long Primer, crown Ato, cloth, 


bevelled edges « 78, 6d. 
Minion, crown 8vo, cloth, bev relled 
edges coe cos .. 48. 6d. 


The Student’s Edition, Minion, crown 

4to, with wide margins, cloth, red 
edges ove oes ane, 308, 
Also to be had in superior bindings. 





New and Revised Edition, complete in One 
Vol. Price 7s. 6d. 


CAROLINE FOX: 


HER JOURNALS AND LETTERS. 
Edited by HORACE N. Py. 





Just published. Crown 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 
With Photographic Portrait. 


JAMES HURNARD 


A MEMOIR (Chiefly Autobiographical), 
With Selections from his Poems, 
Edited by his Widow. 





Sold by SAML. HARRIS & Co., 5, Bishopsgate Without, London, E.C. 














WMAT SMALL I DRINK? 


THE “ LANCET” says :— 


“ We counsel the public to drink their lime-juice whenever and where- 
ever they list. There are with this, as with other liquids, pure and 
adulterated varieties. But they may be assured that, as a rule, lime-juic 
is, particularly during the summer, a far more wholesome drink than any 
form of alcohol, and that, say, an ounce or two of the pure juice: in a 
tumbler of really cold water, sweetened to taste, is about the pleasantest 
beverage that can be taken when the thermometer is over 65 deg. or 70 
deg. F. We commend this drink to the attention of the coffee-tavern 
companies, but recommend them to procure the Jest West India lime-juice 
as more wholesome than any mixture containing other ingredients.’’— 
Lancet, 1879. 


“We have subjected the samples of the ‘Lime-Fruit Juice’ of the 
Montserrat Company to full analysis, with a view to test its quality and 
purity. We have found it to be in sound condition, and entirely free from 
adulteration.” —Lancet, 1870. 


“MONTSERRAT” LIME-FRUIT JUICE 


Is THE BEST, 


BECAUSE it is the only Lime-Juice produced uniformly from 
one Plantation, and from Trees cultivated for the purpose. 


BECAUSE, being from Ripe, Sound Fruit only, it has all the 
Delicate Aroma peculiar to the Fruit, and is richer in Citricity 
than any other. 


100,000 Gallons Imported: in One Year! 
FROM ALL DRUGGISTS. 





ALSO 


“MONTSERRAT ” 
Pure Lime-Fruit Cordials. 


AROMATIC JARGONELLE PINEAPPLE RASPBERRY SARSAPARILLA 
LIMETTA PEPPERMINT CLOVE QUININE STRAWBERRY 


Retail from Grocers, Druggists, Wine Merchants, everywhere. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884, 


Fry’s Cocoa 
vin... Extract 


“Strictly pure, easily assimilated.”—w. W. Sropparr, F.I.C., F.C.S., City and 
County Analyst, Bristol. 


“Pure Cocoa, a portion of oil extracted.”—Cuantes A. Cameron, M.D., 
F.R.C.S.1., Analyst for Dublin, 


FRY’S GARAGAS GOCOA 


Prepared with the celebrated Cocoa of Caracas 
combined with other choice descriptions. 


‘*A most delicious and valuable article.’’— 
Standard. 


NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS 
Awarded to the Firm. 
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“ImW OF THE MANUFACTORY, BRISTOL. 


comme OEE VIER GD oe 





TRADE MARK 


THe HIGHLY CONCENTRATED WHATEVER, 


Ten 
78 } 
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This Essence will be found a great convenience by all lovers of really fine Coffee, and more 
especially by the many who experience difficulty in making a good infusion in the ordinary way. 

By the use of the CAFE VIERGE, a press clear cup of the choicest flavoured Coffee may 
be made at a moment's notice, without the least trouble, without waste, and with the certainty 
that it will never vary. 

This Essence is extracted at the Pharmaceutical Laboratories of ALLEN & HANBURYS, 
LONDON, by a new and very perfect process, by means of which the delicate flavour and 
aroma of the Coffee are retained, without any of the coarseness and acridity so often perceptible 
in the ordinary brewing of the ground berries. 

A very invigorating beverage is made by adding one or two teaspoonfuls of the CAFE 
VIERGE to a bottle of Seltzer or Soda Water, or a glass of cold milk (with sugar to taste) ; 
and used in this way the Essence will be found of great convenience to Tourists, Travellers and 
Sportsmen. It is also very useful for flavouring Ices, Creams, Cakes, &c. 

Manufacturers— ALLEN & HANBURYS } Joint 
Wholesale Purveyors— RIDGWAY & Co. Proprietors. 


PRICE 1s. 60. PER BOTTLE. 
To be obtained of Chemists, Grocers, and Oonfectioners; or direct (carriage free on 
receipt of remittance) of : 


RIDGWAY & CO. 7 \ 
TEA AND COFFEE MERCHANTS, 4 and 5, King William’ Street, City, London. 


France—F. COMAR, Rue 8t,//Olaude, Paris. 
Foreign Agents Belgium—O. DELAORE, Vilvorde, Brussels. 


CONTAIN 
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